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UpMoa et Cttmt 


AUGUSTE BAUD BOVY (1B48.1899) 

A (l««cendant of the Baud de Celifm; fsmilf, Auguste Baud Bovy had 
a Trench mother and a English grandmother H» childhood >*as 
spent in a wealthy home and u was intended that he should one day 
lalce his place at the head of the large jewellery establishment founded 
by his grandfather Ihiterlre, and now under his father’s management 
But. at an early age, the boy felt the compulsion of his creative 
talents and a strong aversion to trade. He finally obtained his parents' 
consent to his cntenng the Geneva Tine Arts School under Barthelemy 
Mcnn Still a student be met the youngest daughter of Jules Bovy, for 
whom he formed a deep attachment Married wry young, he was 
appointed professor at the Tine Arts &hool at the age of 2l In 1872. 
he made his first Alpine excursion through the Tourtemsgne Valley 
I'olitical events had brought a number of French refugees to Geneva 
with whom Band Bovy stood on intimate terms. Amongst them was 
Courbet a nd nnder his influence. Baud Bovy painted several canvases, 
including “The Smoker" (now in the Zurich Museum), sttll I'fes and 
the portraits «1 Merle d'Auhigne. Desboulin end James Tazy Baud 
Bovy had none of the makings of a portraitist, however He found his 
pleasure in the society of men such as Charles hfonce, Jean Dolent 
Tuvis de Cbavanne, Rodin, Dalou. (^mere. and m the study of Corot s 
works. He fell loo an impenous need to return to Alpine scenes and 
leaving Pans where he had settled for a lime, he established himself 
at Aesehi above the hake of Thun, spending each summer m the high 
alpine ralleya of the Kienthal, painting great canvases of mountain 
scenes. In I89J a iclegratn from Puvis de Oiavannes informed him 
that, {olfowing a petition signed by an elite of Parisian artists, he 
had been awarded the Order of the Legion of Honour He died In 
1898 aixl, fifty years later, a simple monument to his uiemory was 
erected on the Cundalp by his friends of the Oberland. 




Ttco f'oicej are there one u of the sea. 
One of the mountains, each a mighty Voice 
in both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 
They uerc thy chosen music. Liberty^ 

Wilbam Wordswortli 


Foreword 


In the heart of Europe hea a country whose national life presents many 
diauncUve and interesting featores 

Switzerland a but a verr small State, having a popnlation of 4 S million 
inhabitants and covering a total area of about 16,000 sq miles Economically, 
It 18 a country little fa> cured by nature, for one>qnarler of its soil is barren 

There is no ‘^Swiss'* language, for the population speaks French, German, 
Italian, and Romanch — the four national languages — to which must be added 
numerous dialects spoken every day in town and countryside And yet this 
country is neither German, nor French, nor Italian 

National religion there u none — for ihree-fifths of the population are 
Protestant and the remainder Catholic. 

Switzerland is a self governing democracy and has, therefore, no ruling 
dynasty It is not a centralized, but a Federal State, formed by a congre- 
gation of small republics 

Is Switzerland then merely a heterogeneous collection of nations and races, 
an artificial State bom of diplomacy, or the result of random chance? 

No, Switzerland u none of these' Her structure is explained hy the nature 
of her land, her history and tlie persevering will of her people This little 
nation came into being almost seven centuries ago and believes today that it 
must “endnre for ever'’, as the most ancient document in the national archives 
so sloulheartedly declares. Folly conscious of her true purport, of Jier 
liisioncal significance, Switzerland ha< derived strength from her weakness, 
spiritual ennchmenl from her diversity, harmony from her contrasts. 

Such is the theme briefly set forth in the following pages 



'Wftrrf*!!* of (he S»>m A1(>4 add to (he nifiRed betttly «f tnovinltm acenerjr, but (her are al>o a artn>>ol of power. 
Tanned by (he hand of nun, they pnmde hydro-eJectnc power. Switzerland's only natural resource 

r> 



The Land and its People 


At a first glance, Switzerland appears like a giganuc mass of rocks, rising pile 
upon pile, a geological eonruLion suddenlf arrested or, again, like a irnghty 
surge of land towards tke sky The Alps coser three fifths of her temtor> 
From one flank of the St Gotthard, their central bastion, stretches the towering 
Beme«e Oberland, crowned hy the Jtingfrau, the Monch and the Eiger, while 
on the other, rises the Gians range, capped by the Titlis from which, to the 
east, spread the high Ipng plateau of the Gnsons and the Bernina group The 
high, craggy barrier of the Valatsao Alps extends westward, topped by the 
Mount Hosa and the Matterhorn 

Surmounted by fields of eternal ice and snow, crow ded with peaks, rocky 
towers and pinnacles, this titanic ma«s of mountains suggestive of the heaped up 
waies of a tempestuous sea, suddenly peln/ied, slopes abruptly towards the 
south, while to the north, it branches out into many talleys and falls progres* 
sively in 8ucce«sive tiers. Deep gorges gash the«e mighty highlands, ever 
widening valleys separate Uieir groups and ranges. From the ice-bound heights 
leap cascades and furious torrents, two of which form the head w'aten of the 
Rhone and the Rhine, nvers of mighty destiny, which flow, the one towards 
France, the other towards Germany The River Ticino mingle* its water* with 
those of the Fd before reaching the Adnatic, and the Inn runs to yom the Danube 

And so the CotUiard, that mighty citadel, keystone of the Swiss Alps, is 
also a watershed from which flow, as down the opposite sides of a roof, the 
great life-streams of Europe By building a road in the Middle Age* and a 
tunnel in modem times, Man has perfected the work of nature and made 
of the St Gotthard a gateway, an indispensable stage on the route linking 
north and south 

There, where the spurs of the Alps become gentle hills and slopes, where 
the rushing torrents grow into calm mers, and orchards and plough lands 
appear, lies the region of the great lakes. Switzerland is studded with these 
gleaming expanses of water mirronog the sky, each so entirely different from 
rhe olhef The iake d iucejaae as aunm anJ JivroejoleiJ, ibe lake of Con 
stance with its flat shores, spreads out its waters like a small inland sea, the 
Lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne seem to radiate an atmosphere of homely 
charm, almost of meditative peace, while the Lake of Geneva iLake Leman), 
sunny and blue, is framed m a harmonious landcape reminiscent of Mediter 
ranean scenes. 

Switzerland’s mountain system incorporates yet a second element, the 
Jura range, Uiat long bamer which flanks the countrv’s western frontier and, 
like a garden wall, enclose* low-lyingv fertile land*. Tlie Alps are a world in 












themselves, an nv^esome, majestic Vkorld, vhich awakens dramatic fancies and 
arouses thoughts of conquest Tfie Jura has no crown of semed peaks and 
is easv to cross Its contours undulate with rhythmical uniformity, its lonely 
pastures and pine woods breathe a spint of melancholy and mysterious charm 

Tlie land of Switzerland, lying as it does among the Alps, the plams and 
the Jura, is full of contrasts, its landscapes changing from region to region, 
from altitude to altitude Some dislncts offer almost polar scenery, desert like 
and wild, and but a few hours descent bring one to warm, southern dimes 
where flourish viney ards, cypresses and maize Here, the landscape is 
forbidding and austere — there, all gentleness and charm One aspect of Switzer 
land IS romantic — rugged, strange and unconstrained, another is all classicism 
with its goodly orderliness and serene clanty of atmosphere 

Contrasts likewise appear in the man made architecture of the land the 
wooden clialets of roughly hewn Umber, or adorned with balconies and ga> 
designs, the Bernese farmhouses with their large, well proportioned roofs and 
the little pink houses of the Ticino with iheir pergolas, or again, the stately 
mansions m the French style and the essentially modem citv buildings 

Similar contrasts are to be found among the people themselves There 
are shepherds living lugh on the mountains with their flocks — thick>set, sturdy 
mountaineers, grave, silent men Tliere are merry, musioloving countryfolk, 
who love to thread the mazes of a dance, the small farmers, with edelweiss* 
embroidered smocks, workmen in blue overalls, watchmakers plying between 
workbench and books, captains of industry, widely trsveUed men of the 
cities, scientists — wlio may also be Nobel Prizemen — for whom only teclinical 
knowledge and progress exist To this extreme variety of types, many of 
whom are distmguuhable by certain physical traits — for some Swiss are tall, 
fair, blue-eyed and slow of movement, whilst others are dark, lively, and 
southern m type — corresponds an extreme diversity of life and manners, 
varying from town to country, from business and trading circles to the manual 
workers and those on the land 

But tlie constant presence of the mountains, though only in the background, 
has endowed the Swiss, whatever their type or aspect, with a fundamental 
earnestness and energy, a power of eadnrance, sometimes even with great 
doggedness and perseverance It has given them also a love of nature front 
whicli springs a religious turn of mind, a certain ideaUsm strangelv hlended 
both with a keen, practical sense leadmg them to disparage empty talk, and a 
rather naive sentimentality Lastiv, the Swiss may be said to ha\e a rather 
highly developed sense of cnticism, < leaning to contradiction, an essential 
need of independence, whether personal or national, allied to a resolute 
self-dccision m matters of faith and destiny Tliese trails have, for centunes 
been rxemphlted by the hutory of their nation 




Historical Survey 


Unlike Ollier European elateis SwilaerJand )ia» never come under ihe away 
of a monarch) and her liKloty doe« not« therefore, follow the fortunee of a 
gnen djnast) Her guiding jinnctple must be wtight elsewhere The story 
of Switzerland is that of a commmitty composed of biii^hers and Iand>o\Nnmg 
peasantr), a community winch grew and expanded in the course of time by 
alliance and conquest, growing ever more clo«ely knit, ever more aware of its 
political significance as it passed through successive stages and crises, slowly 
elaborating the values which characterize it today 

In the Xlllth century, the shores of the Lake of Lucerne were inhabited 
by tlic three mountain clans of Schi«yz, Uri and Unterwald These popu 
lations were free-born subjects of the Holy Empire which gave them its 
protectioti in order to secure a better control of the St Golthard Pass, over 
which led a road — or rather a mule track — sening as a link between the 
German temtones and Italy 

Threatened by the Dukes of Austria who planned to enslave them in view 
of gaming control of the Alpine passes these bumble clans decided to join 
forces, the better to withstand their common Tlie first alhance, 

called the Pact of Brunnen, was concluded and ratified in 1291 at a secret 
meeting held m the Cruth, an Alpine meadow overhanging the Lake of 
Lucerne It is here the birthplace of Switzerland and, for all her sons, the 
Grutli Pact still remains a holv bond Later, ever with the aim of securing 
their independence, the people of Scliwyz, Un and Unterwald concluded 
alliances with their neighbours, first with the burghers of Lucerne and, later, 
witli the people of Berne and Fnbourg, whose cities had been founded by the 
Dukes of Zaehnngen Into tins alliance entered also the cities of Zurich, 
Solotbum and Basle Tims the ongioal league gradually incorporated new 
elements and so grew in size that, by the end of the Wlllth century, it 
included thirteen sovereign States or Cantons, apart from other allied or 
subject temtones Such was the Helvetic Confederation an a«sembly of 
republics bound together by a solemn oath, each offenng and guaranteeing 
mutual aid in the defence of their common and individual liberties 


This evolution was not an easy one, however The Swiss had repeatedly 
to resort to arms in defence of their liberty, for they were free and determined 
to remain so They had first to war against the House of Austna which would 


not rehnquish lU claims upon their temlorv Despite numerical infenonty, 
the Swiss tnumphed over Austrian troops at the Battles of Morgarten and 




Sempacli, at Laiipen anti at Cahen they pawed other Mctones Later, the) hat! 
to defend ihemseKes ngainsi Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgund), >\!iom ihev 
put to rout at Morat, in 1499, in ibe same heroic spirit, the> sticcessrull} 
timarted the encroachments of the Holy Roman Empire 

Hmse>er, ivith a growing consoousneos of their strengtli, came al«o tJie 
desire to secure certain key positions Tlic Swiss were no longer content to 
confine themselves to purelj defensive warfare The) orgamred expedilionar) 
forces and descended upon Italy Tliey conquered Milan and Genoa, awakening 
fear and earning the title of “Tamers of Rings" During this period, which 
IS often termed the Heroic Age of Switzerland b) bistonans, ibe Confederation 
was a military power, courted by kings and popes alike It was indeed the 
Confederation’s “imperialistic age" Amonpt the Cantons themselves all equal 
in theory, each sharing the nghts and obligations accruing from the Pact, it 
was the Republic of Berne winch assumed leadership, for its policy and desire 
for conquest brooked no denial 

The Confederation might have extended its territory still farther, had it 
not been defeated at Mangnan in 1515 by Franjois I, King of France In this 
battle, the Confederate troops composed chiefly of lofanlry, were met bj a 
new arm — artillery — the force of which they had till then ignored 

After Alangnao, a turning point in ibeir history, the Svo«s abandoned their 
policy of conque«t and withdrew from international politics Henceforth, they 
refused to meddle with European affairs and, as we shall see loter, adopted a 
poliC) of perpetual neutrality Tlten came the Hefomialion and the largest 
Cantons embraced the iNew Faith The religious question gave nse to grave 
controversies, it is true, but also to a splendid soaring of tliought and spirit 
For the next three centuries, the history of Switzerland is but a succession 
of internal conflicts, the tale of a laborious search after an inner harmony, not 
exempt from bloodshed It might even be described as the story of incessant 
stnfe incessantly subdued Other conflirts followed the religious struggle 
clashes between sovereign Cantons and their bailiwicks, between city and rural 
populations, between the patncian classes and the people It sometimes seemed 
as though the Confederation was on the verge of di«ruption through lack of 
spinlua] unity And yet the bond which held it together remained in spite 
of all Jn every cnsis there arose a man — ISicolas de Hoe in 1483, Zwingh 
m the With century. General Dufour m the \lXfh century— imbued with 
patriotism, urging hw fellow-counttymen to forget their resentments and to 
remember onlv the need for devotion to the common cause 

The man of the hour always gained a hearing, because the argumenU in 
favour of national unity proved stronger than the motives of ill will, and 
because a simiJanly of poliJical ideals outweighed all racial, linguistic or 
religious differences. 







Sunultaneouslj- %vith the consolidation of national life and manners 

m Switzerland became more gentle, and a wa»e of prospenlj spread throughout 
the land In the X^^^th century, the age of patncian go\eniment, Switzerland 
appeared to foreign tra%ellers who had even then begun to flock within lier 
gates, as a country of rational insbluiions where law and order prevailed, a 
peaceful, happj land enjoying a higli de^ee of culture, attached to liberties 
which Its people deemed insufficient perhaps but were ret their pnde 

However, a new danger loomed beyirfid the frontiers, a danger which was 
to materialize and engulf Switzerland’s autonomj for a tune France of the 
Director} invaded and oppressed the coimtry, Impenal France enslaved il, and 
Switzerland had to wail until the Allied victory of 1814 to regain her freedom 
Then began a new age, an age of liberal thought and industrialism Switzerland 
changed her constitution to secure her position m tlie modem world, she ceased 
to be a Confederation of States and became a Federal State wherein the 
centra] government was vested wnth real anihonlv and a national arm) suhsli 
tuted for cantonal mihtia The paincian regime gave place to a democratic 
goremmenl which, to a large extent, sanctioned the pnnciple of the soveirignti 
of the people This new Switzerland freed subject states from her domtuton, 
admitted allies to her ranks, confemng upon all the status of Cantons, thus 
increaaing their number from thirteen to twenty two, all enjO)ing equal 
constitutional rights 

Tlie XIXtIi century was a wonderful period iii Svri»s Instoiy The po*ibon 
of the State was consolidated and its economic structure developed, vvliile the 
population increased considerably A final relipous conflict broke out in 
1847, strife wiUi the Sonderbund — a secessionist movement of the Catholic 
Cantons— endangering national umlv This civil war was quick!) pacified, 
however, and in the following vear, the Constitution of 1848 fimilv estahlislied 
the Confederation as it stands toda> Switzerland is growing ever more 
conscious of her unique position among the nations of the world 



CWUmi.N AT IlltKAKFAST fcj Alhm /(iiH. 




AIBFRT ANKFIl (1B3I 1910) 

Anker’* childhood kro* t)>riit in one of the beautiful, {icturesque 
thatched hou«e*. *0 characteririie of the vinot.e of Anet (Rerne)< 
where hr* f*tber e«erci«ed the profemon of vetetmary aurpeon Ijke 
Ruch«er. Anker wan destined for the Oiurch and. after hi* Khoolinf; 
at Berne. wa« sent to Halle in Germany But Anker the theologica] 
student could not deny the compulsion which drove him to an artistic 
career He set off for Paris and enrolled as a student under Cleyre 
Writmi; of his master. Anker said **He kept us at drawiiiK for a long 
lime and preferred us to start painting only at the last ft was his 
conviction that drawing is the fundament of all art ... He wanted clear, 
fair drawings, whiiely luminous, with only a very sober application of 
shadow His great enemy was “Chic” Hi* observations m regard to 
composition bore Ie*s on the picturesque than on the truth and reality 
of the gesture” Anker remained faithful to these principles all his life 
and to the memory of the master who had so defined them A journey 
to Italy completed Ankers artistic apprenticeship On his return to 
Switzerland be married a young girl of Bienne Anna Kufly, and 
from that lime on devoted his life lo his two great interests his family 
and his art He spent his winters in Pans and his summers in the 
old house at Anet where he had installed a studio The canvase* 
sent to the 1866 Pans Salon won him the award of a gold medal 
and twelve years later the Order of the Legion of Honour was 
conferred upon him For many years a member of the Federal Fine 
Arts Commission and of the Gottfried Keller Foundation Anker was 
awarded at the age of 70, the distinction of a Doctorate honoris 
causa by the University of Berne 

In his paintings. Anker remained the whimsical and wholly charming 
portraitist of rustic life on the Bernese Plateau He has depicted 
the people of this region at all periods of life, from infancy to old 
age His canvases are the chronicle of a rural community m all 
Its very personal attitudes and scenes No mere picturesqueness, 
here, however — no sentimenuhly, but the revelation of daily life 
Anker summarized his own life and work in the following words 
**1 was Gleyre a pupil and I have worked hard ” 












Uy<lto-e\ectnc power it being increuingly developed and esploiled in Switzerland Build ng ibe great Rotsena dam 
on the River Sarine (Canton of Fribourg) 
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IS traditional precis on work qaalitr of workmanship and the maieriala u<«d 


Economic Resources 


A M»ilor hul Iiltlp knovtWpp of tlir rountn, vlio a pleasant 

}iolii)a> in Si«itzerlan*] aiul aprs lirr comfortAblr mil |tro4}>7roti«>1ooking citizens, 
I* rasili |p<l to beJjcip that li/r i» ra»i herr am! lliat l!ij# coiintrv m cxcefdinpjj 
bicssrit b) naturr 

\\ r must look l)r\onil llic licauU of ilir lambcapcs lioisr^cr, beyond the 
nialenal comfort of Swim }iotp)« and trams. In rcalit), llie Swim nation !ia< to 
rxcrl tremendous efrortc and devise most inpenious ineltiods to obtain itie 
results whtcb strike tlie iraieller Ttie soil of Switzerland is not %er> fcrlile, 
one^uarter of its siirfaee beinp barren, ntauniainouf or desolate willi ice and 
snow Sa\e for timber and tbe electric power produceil from tlie waterfalls, 
there are no natural resources of an\ kind L\inp far inland, Switzerland lias 
no aeeeM to tbe sea and no colonies. And )et, four and a }>a)f million inhabitants 
ti>e on lilts restricted temtor), and their needs bom of the hipb standard of 
political and social de%eIopment to wbirli ilie> lin\e attained, are full) satisfied 

In times gone b>, Switzerland was mainly an apricullura) counlr> She 
exptoitesl lier forest and grazing lands culiisated cereals and the vine Tlicre 
has never been in this country a great land*owmng class, and landed property 
ronitsls mostly of small and Riedmm*«ized farms The small fanner class, 
which Coda) forms one^quartcr of the population, constitutes one of the most 
vital forces of the nation It represents, as it were, the historical element of 
the nation, the stable and traditional element embod)ing the ancient virtues ol 
the race, it* energy and eridiiratice, its love of the soil and spirit of inde 
pendence All Swim citizens, or almost vll, have some ties with the land 

tor the last hundred years, the fanning c]a««es have united and fomted 
strongly organized bodies, bolii to protect their leplimaie inlercsls and to 
improve their professiana] status Methods of agncullure and cattle breedmg 
have been perfected, the scientific training of young fanners has developed 
considenihl) and a very comprehensive scheme of insurance has been instituted 
The inlrodiiclion of rational methods has increased the output of Swiss agn 
culture Tlie most iiuignificanl tesoiirces are exploited to the full, and the 
smallest plot of land is tilled Orchards and vineyards are found at the hiHiest 
possible altitudes 

Dunng the recent war years (1939 1<M5>, Switzerland was cut off from 
her sources of supply by economic blockades and, to meet such an emergency, 
agricultural output had to be intensified This was done by tlie application 
of tbe Wahleu Plan (named after its initiator, a reputed Swi«s agronomist) , 
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city labour was mobilized for work on the land and, so that pastures might be 
put under wheat and potatoes, livestock was heavily reduced all over the country 
How great was the emergency which dictated this measure will be realized 
when It 18 remembered that the Swi^ farmer has always taken great pnde in 
his cattle Switzerland is indeed famous for her fine breeds the sturdv little 
brown stock of Schwyz and Valais, llie spotted Simmental stock, white and 
tawny or white and black The traveller who has roamed the Swiss mountains 
has probably had occasion to watch the quaint processions of the cattle as 
they are led from the lower valleys to the Alpine meadows — this migration 
takes place every summer — or has come across them at high altitudes and 
heard the music of their bells as the herd scatters over the grassy sclopes Milk 
(whether fresh or condensed, or used as an ingredient for chocolate) and cheese 
— Gruyere or Emmental, for example — are characteristically Swiss products, 
the reputation of which is firmly established on world markets 

Switzerland's fruit and vegetable farming is less well known abroad, its 
products have improved both in quality and quantity and now supply a flourish 
mg bottling and canning industry The vme also is cultivated in some parts of 
the country and yields excellent local vintages 

However, althaugh agnculture is a necessary and important factor of 
Swiss economic life, it cannot of itself meet all the requirements of a modem, 
progressive country In little over a century, Switzerland has created a complete 
industrial structure which has now become an e«sentin] element of her 
prosperity Industry absorbs 45 % of the nation’s workers, wJnle agnculture 
accounts for only 22 % Thanks to the nation'a spirit of eiiterpnse, technical 
skill and methodical organization, Switzerland has gamed an economic import 
unce relatively far superior to the sire of her population or her territory 
Tliroughout the Jura region, in Geneva, Basle, Sclinffliausen, Gians and 
St Gall, and still more in and around Zurich, works and manufacturing 
plants have multiplied and now employ almost one million workers 

Aft there are no natural re#ource« in the country. Swim industry must buy 
its raw mafenals on foreign markets and, consequent Jj, export its products m 
payment of its purchase* Tlie industrial activity of the land is directed chiefly 
to the produclion of manufactured goods which reprcReiit 94*^0 of its total 
export trade 

Switzerland was one of llie first countries in Europe to inanufocture 
industrially silks, nhhons, laces and emhroidenes In the old da)s, Zunch for 
instance, vied with Lyons and Milan os a centre of the silk industry Today, 
embroideries, fine cotton goods, woollens and linens have lieronie an iniporlont 
factor m the country’s export trade Fashion and haberdashery product* also 
are much sought after abroad, while Swiss footwear — classed in the fasliion wear 
group— has won an international reputation 
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TI)e lieavj industne* hold pnde of place — foiindenes, steel works and 
CQgmeenng plants of all kinds — a place they share with the eIectro*technical 
branch* famed for its turbines, generators and motors Textile tnaclnnery, 
jiiaclune tools precision instruments and apparatus typenTilers and calculating 
machines are also >ery successfully manufactured in Switxerland 

The Swiss watch industry, with centres in Geneva and the Jura region, 
deserredl) enjoys world wide recongilion The chemicals group is developing 
rapidly, especially in Basle, and has specialized in the production of pharma 
ceuticals, dyes and essences for the perfuine industry 

A complete list of Swiss industries far exceeds the scope of the present 
work, for this country’s activities are characterized by an extreme diversity 
Any suney, howe\er bnef, must nevertheless include mention of tobacco* 
growing, ceramics, the manufactnre of sports goods and requisites, artificial 
manure*, the "raphic arts. Other trades and industries also are fJounshing 
and contribute generously to the natioh's trade 

Banking and insurance are a]<o prosperous branches of Switzerland s 
commercial enterprise and are faioored by the country’s geographical position 
in the centre of Europe, fay its international relations and the safe custodv it 
can offer foreign capital And, of course, there is the toimst industry (meor 
porating the hotel and catering trades) fosteied by the natural beauty of the 
countryside, by the climate aud good tvpute of numerous hohday and health 
resorts, the fame of the Swiss medical profession and sanatoria, schools and 
umv ersities And finally, because she stands at the crouroads of great inter* 
national routes, Switzerland has tnetbodically organized her communications 
and transport and, in the face of many difficulties has built great hndges and 
excellent road and railway systems Swiss railways have been electrified for 
almost thirty years now Following a farsighted pobcy and faithfully adhering 
to her traditional misuon as link between IVorth and South, Switzerland pierced 
the barrier of the Alps and built successively the great St. Gotthard, Simplon and 
Loetschberg tunnels. Tlie nver port at Basle is a clearing station for many of 
the nation’s imports and its direct link with the ocean, the Bhine being one of 
Europe’s largest and busiest inland waterways. Modern air traffic is facilitated 
by two iiiter*continental airports, cinl aviation is organized on a national scale 
Tlie technical training of specialized workers has been considerably deve- 
loped in Switzerland, scientific institutions and laboratories are encouraged 
and endowed m view of promoUng the industrial and commemal drive of the 
nation Everylhmg is done to keep ahve among the workers the traditional 
love of precuion and quality and to foster the spirit of research and inventive- 
ness All Swiss products, whether turbmes, watches or textiles, are characterized 
by their excellent finish, the fine workmanship and high quahty of the materials 
employed Trash, that is to say, the common place, mass-produced article. 



18 not liked by the Swiss c|ualil)t craftsmansliip and good taste are most liighlv 
prized The prosperity of the luxury crafts, such as the jeweller's and the 
fashion trades, testify abundantly to this preference 

As the home market is necessarily restricted by its comparatively small 
size, the national industries turn towards foreign channels of trade and, by 
constantly improving quality and production methods, stnve to extend and 
mamtam their sales abroad 

During the war, of course, many obstacles arose to depn\e the country 
of its markets beyond the frontiera The blockade and counter blockade 
enclosed Swiss industries oppressively First home consumption had to be 
rationed and then belligerents persuaded that Switzerland was not supplying 
the hostile camps, lastly, by agreements constantly contended and debated, 
even after their conclusion, it was obtained that products vital to the nations 
welfare might be imported and Swiss made goods exported 

When the war was over, the urgent needs of many other countries proved 
to be a factor (amongst others) which gave a great impetus to Swiss industries, 
favoured at that moment by the fact that plant ond equipment bad remained 
untouched and intact Nevertheless, Switzerland herself had to replenish her 
much depleted stocks of raw materials and a necessarily heavy import trade 
caused a considerable deficit in the trade balance — a deficit which exceeded 
1 billion francs in 1948 The balance is still equihbrated, however, by the 
invisible exports — tourist and hotel trades, transport and transit traffic, 
insurance, yield on mvestments abroad 

At the time of writing, Switzerland’s economic situation is sound Freedom 
from social strife inside t)ie country helps to keep industrial prodnctioii at a 
high level There is no unemployment, it is even necessaiy to import labour 
from other conntnes to meet the requirements of certain trades end mdustnes 
which can still show heavy backlogs Cost of living lias risen, certainly, but 
wages have followed this upward trend closely and the great majority of the 
people live well, enjoying a very high standard of comfort. 

Taxation is high, that is true, and the State has a heav} national debt to 
hear It is to be expected also that, in the near future, the prosperity now 
prevailing will be affected by tlie revival of competition on international 
markets and the continuation of present conditions will depend largely on the 
general trend of international affairs (over wliicli Switzerland herself can 
exercise no influence) and, also, on the stability of currencies, a factor esential 
to the world's economic welfare 









rUE THOVGUTFUE PEASANT, by F. Itinttvi 
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FEKDINAND HODLER (1653 1918) 

Son of a bumble cabinet maker’* journcyinan and a servant Rirli 
Ferdinand Hodler spent a po'eny bincken childhood He was seven 
when his father died and his mother, burdened with five children 
married aesin The family moved to SteffisLourg near Thun and, 
all his life. Hodler remembeted the joy he experienced each day 
on his walk to school, as he contemtlated the massive barrier of the 
Alps on the horuon Hodler the youth was apprenticed to a certain 
Sommer whose occupation it was to paint ““Swiss scenes" for foreign 
tourists TTien, with a few francs jingling in hi» pocket Hodler 
set off for Geneva, to which he was attracted by the fame of Cdame. 
and Diday And it was there liiat he met hia ““Man of Providence", 
Barthelensy Meiin. one of Ingres’ favourite pupils, the intimate 
friend of Corot and Director of the Geneva &hool of hine Arts 
“To Mcnn”, wrote Hodler later, “I owe everything The young 
roan soon showed that he was worthy of his master’s teaching 
During the five years at the School, Hodler painted several portraits 
which revest the influence of Rembrandt. 'With Menn's help, Hodler 
travelled to Spein and his stay there opened new horiaons before 
him The portrait entitled "The Thoughtful Peasant", reproduced 
here, shows the development of Hodler's personality as an artist 
Sora there came the period of hts great mural paintings, of the 
“Battle of Maitgnan", now vn the Zutich National Museum, and of 
the “Departure of the Students for Jena", which enabled the artist 
10 develop his magnificent power of decorative effect, later found In 
full flowenng in his “Night", “Day" and “Ames decues" The same 
great gift is apparent but more tenderly expressed, in the painter’s 
last canvases the paintings of the Lake of Geneva, which appear as 
the tnbute of genius to the town which formed hia powers 








hu unifomi, kit nnd numilionft liack vrtlh liim« ro ns to be ready to ansiter a 
pouiblo call to anus, ho soldier has the right to refuse rank Apart from a 
small number of regular staff officers and rfnisioital coniinanders, all officers 
in the Swim ann> follow some trade or profession which they periodically 
exchange for niihtar) service Man) of the men who oecup) important posi 
tions in civilian life — Icoders of industr) and finance, Iaw)crs, farmers, teachers 
and so on— 'hold liigb rank in the ami) 

Thus, this countr) of democracy and equality of rights, maintains the 
principle that leadership is necessary to societ), that the authority conceded 
to an individual must he proportionate to his devotion to the public cause 
And so the nation accepts the idea that a citizen has not only rights to enjoy, 
but also duties to perform The object of conscnplion in Switzerland is not 
merely to build up a large armed force it vivifies the concept that the 
“national communitv” calls for real and personal service 

One other advantage inherent m the militia system, is that the army docs 
not constitute a caste apart It is, on the contrary, so profoundly rooted in the 
life and customs of the people, so intimately bound up in the structure of the 
State, that it actually represents the nation as a whole It is to the people 
of Switzerland as a mirror of their nationhood They recognize the educa 
tional value of anny life, because it teaches and demands the virtues of order, 
discipline and self devotion, because, in the ranks and in the barracks, it brings 
together all classes and conditions of men who there learn the meaning of 
comradeship Tlie army is the symbol and foundation stone of the Federal 
brotherhood, firstly because it is the heirloom of Swiss history, and secondlv, 
because it is an institution common to all the Cantons In other spheres of 
national life, the latter keep their own traditions, their own coatS'of arms 
and banners, but in the army all are Swise, soldiers under the same flag— the 
red flag with its brave white cross 

That IS the reason why tlie people of Switzerland are so deeply attached 
to their anny, why they are prepared to accept any sacnfice for its sake 
It IS for them a source of pnde, the supreme pledge of their country s honour 
and independence 

The Swiss zaihUa or citizen army, which must not be confused with the 
territorial army of other countnee, indubitably possesses fighting courage, 
and this must be attributed to the fact that the memory of former historical 
exploits IS chenslied in every Canton For several centuries, the Swiss Cantons 
supplied troops to most of Che other European states, especially to France, 
but also to Holland, England, Sardmia and Naples These soldiers were not 
mercenaries, like the German lansquenets, nor did tliey sell their services to 
the highest bidder they were sent in fnlfibnent of diplomatic agreements 
or even of military alliances Swiss regiments in the service of foreign powers 
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^^o^p tiuir o\sn uniform'*, were Iwl by tbcir own officers and bore 

tlicir o»ti b-inners into billlc 

T hroii^bout orJd ar II, Siutsprlmd h«s con«iant]y menaced by invasion 
Surrounded h) (be Axis poners, she alone in Central Europe retained her 
libcrt) aiul itidepcndenci. The italioii ne^ir lost cotinpe ami held out 
sinunclil) a^ai)i<i all attempted compulsion 

5c\eral time*, us now cotiftmted b> offictul documents, the Nazis contem 
plated the invasion of Switzerland, thetr intentions were fortunately alwa>s 
discovered in lime by the Swiss Intelligence Service An armv concentrated 
in (he Blacb borest and another with a base at Ulm were each in turn held 
read) for an operation of this kind In 1*144, there was "real danj^er that, in 
their retreat, the Gcnmn troops would violate the Swiss frontiers 

Throuphout these five daiij^erous years, rhe iwiss army trained mcesaantJy, 
increased and improved its materiel, revised its methods and plans according 
to the le-ssons taught hy the war itself In 1940, m order to shorten a possible 
war front which the manpower and materiel available could not have held, 
(he Smi<s G HQ decided to buihl a national redoubt tn the mountainous heart 
of the country this huge natural fortress was strengthened by fortifications 
built in the rocks themfelves, and equipped with underground barracks, power 
plants and field hospitals The great Alpine passes — the Cottbard, Simplon 
and Zxrtsclsberg — formed part of (lits 'inner fortress and the Swiss Govent 
inent iiifomied the Nazis tliat, if (he country were attacked, the bridges and 
tunnels on these international routes would be destroyed, thus depnvjng the 
invaders of tlie main object of their operations 

The whole nation was detemiined to defend itself, even if it were annihi 
lated in tlie attempt By lus firm nttitude and the personal example he set, 
General Cuisan, the popular and much loved Commander in Cliief of the 
buiss Army, was the Imng symbol of this will to resist the invader 

The Swiss armv has been re-organized several times dunng the last 
century, and a few vears before the war broke out m 1939, far reaching 
improvements were introduced Military training was prolonged, armaments 
and equipment were perfected and increased, and the whole of the defence 
plan was adapted to meet the dangers wtiieb seemed to loom ahead At the 
end of August 1939, the army — which then numbered five hundred thousand 
men — was mobilized so rapidly, that all positions were already occupied 
when the declaration of war was announced in the British House of Commons 
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The h stor cal Castle of Ch lion the prison of Bon vard whose story insp red Byron 
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Swiss Citizenship and tlie Structure of the State 


S*vilterlan(I i«, nature sikI c«K-n«*» a redcral State, m contra d»tuictioti 
to other luuriej or centralized States In this, tt resembles the United States 
of America and its political structure is dianietncall) opposed to that of the 
Totalitarian State 

It may be compared to n building of sescral storeys First, on what 
could be termed tlie ground floor, comta the parish -or commune * — the 
primitive cell of local government, representing a group of men having a 
common birth place, men who know each other hcH and are hound together 
b} direct, material ties of interest and kinslitp, men who, b\ attending to 
matters of local polic}, Icam the meaning of citizenship 

Over the parish stands the Carilou A $wi«s Canton is not merely a tern 
tonal division It is a republic with practtcall} full control of its own internal 
utfaira, it Im its own historical past, its own character, life and manners and 
even its own dialect or local way of speech, it has a government, a parliament 
and a capital town The Cantons are unequal in size and wealth Some ore 
essentially rural, while in others town life predominates Every Swi<$ considers 
himself as belonging pnmarily to his Canton, to which be gives his patriotic 
loy ally 

But, liowever different ibey are one from the other and however faithful 
to their traditions, the Cantons are allies and together form the Helvetic 
Confederation It must never be forgotten that the Confederation was bom 
of the Pact drawn up in the Xlllth centurv It therefore rests on a collective 
oath which its founders swore before Cod and which tbeir descendants have 
tacitly accepted throughout the ages The alliance which binds them together 
is more than a mere juridical concept Apart from the moral factor of fidelity 
to the given word, it also comprises an instinctive yet deliberate determination 
to live at peace one with the other, to adopt a common hne of action and 
defence, and again, it testifies to a feeling of rational fraternity despite 
differences of race and religion, and also (o a sentiment of pride in belonging 
to a community winch not only expres«e« a practical, utilitarian purpose, hut 
also embodies the spirit of civilization 

* The commune in SHtCzerIan<i is similar to the French commune i e uriginally a town, 
viUsge or d stnet in irhich the inbahitanis were tmim) hr common lies of interest or of tocal 
eovemroeni Each Swiss fsinilj wherever it may Jive lemains legally attached lo ihe commune 
vrhence it ongioally sprani:, or the ciUien rights of which il has acquired by naturalization elc 
The members of each family are burgesses of that comniiine by birth As a temtorial division 
the commune may be compared lo the English parish *r belter still to the American township 









A of niuiual rr 4 ]>rcl mult# froui this covenant DtMmnlanty 

reiprt 4 amocij; the Swim, and )ci the} coR<i<Ier it quite natural that the} nhould 
not all be alike, thc\ even take interest m the trails which distinguish their 
fellovv-counlr^men from themselves Tins diversitv i« for them one of their 
mo«t precious heirlooms The) have a deep regard for local manners and 
customs, ihev make no attempt to coerce minorities, but, on the contrar)', 
respect them and desire that ever) individual should oecupv his nghlful place 
ill the Stale The Confederation whidi represents a political fomiuJa, therefore 
implies a moral concept or reciprocal understanding, together with that of 
mutual service Although the Federal conception evclndes unilv, it rest* upon 
a union coiistanllv confirmed and made manifest in daily life 

The smallest minontv in the Slate is the individual Man as an isolated 
unit In Switzerland, the individual is free to evpress hts vieus, he has the 
right to stand alone in hi* ojnnion and to state it at the polls Tliis liberty of 
thought may perhaps appear purely tlieoretieal H iiat is the worth of a single 
vote in the face of a niajonty^ On the other hsnd, social conformism and iJie 
influence of collective prejudices deter most people from being excepboual in 
their vievNs and still more from revolting against accepted ideas JSeverthelesa, 
there have been cases in Switzerland in which a single citizen has lavvfully 
withstood the majontv, or in which a small group of men has opposed public 
opinion and succeeded m modifying it profoundly Tins must be attnbuted to 
ibe fact that, as Switzerland is a very small country, ibe individual is not lost 
among the crowd, because, also, Switzerland is a democracy and her citizens 
consider tlieir authonty supreme* because the nation is both complex and most 
diverse, and the notion of the individual as «ucb therefore outweighs that 
of the State 

It 18 for this reason that, in Switzerland, so much importance is attached 
to education Since any matter of State i* likely to be submitted to the vote 
of the people and fuially decided by tlieni, the question is to form citizens 
capable of disMmmenl A few years ago, a new cml code was adopted by 
Parliament, but, before being made law, it was submitted to the nation for 
AsUfttI w ^nntrs w ^ .nwiluwwj; «v.v^.h?v»;d jv ^naiv.w; 
received a copy of the proposed code and was expected to ezanuoe it before 
going to Uie polls Doubtless, the competent opinion of a jurist was of greater 
value m this case The people nevertheless gave proof of a good sense of 
judgement by accepting the new Iaw», a judgment since confirmed by Turkey 
which has adopted tins magisterial code of law without altering one iota of 
lU contents. 

In point of fact, the very constitution of Switzerland implies that each 
citizen should be able to state his opinion Autlionty rests on the general 
consent of the people, whence it al»o draws its strength Consequently, it is 
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understandable that everyone mi)«t he sufficiently educated to be able to follow 
the course of public iffairB and to tindep>taiid the explinations ^veii by the 
Goveniment The Swiss political ••jstem excludes illiteracy Accordingly, 
even in the smallest village, the srhooMiouse is an important public building, 
sebooling is strictly supervised by the loc*il autiiorities and parents who neglect 
to send tlicir children are iminediatelv reprimanded 

f^duc'itiou 13 so widespread in Switzerlmd, that one often meets men mid 
women of very humble origin and modest wiy of living who read and have 
intellectual interests far above their material condition and are surprisingly 
cultured Protestantism, too, the preponderant faith m Switzerland, encourages 
the individual to pursue his slndics The reading of the Bible, the practice of 
a personal faith, a certain preoceupition with moral problems, all are conducive 
to reflectiveness and give each citizen the impression of having a responsabihty 
to bear 

It is comparatively easy for young people iii Switzerland to pass from 
elementary to secondary schools and even to the University School fees are 
very moderate and there are no prejudices — rather the contrary — against social 
or intellectual advancement Many men now belonging to the governing classes 
have risen from the people 

The importance attached to schooling, this constant interest taken in 
educational problems partly explain why Switzerland has given several great 
educators to the world Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Father Girard These cliaracter 
istics also explain the number of Shim Universities There are seven in this 
small country of four and a half million inhabitants, apart from the Federal 
Institute of Technology in Zurich, the School of Engineering in Lausanne and 
the School of Commercial Science m St Callen 


Although self dignity and liberty of opinion are highly prized in Switzer 
land, although the individuals right to personal freedom is respected a man 
IS nevertfiefess considered' as being member ol'a community, and even to severaf 
The individual belongs first of all to lus family It has often been observed 
that every Swiss is proud of his family name, of his descent and kin, while 
almost every family, whether of middle claw or peasant extraction, can boast 
of armorial bearings Some of the most ancient families hold reunions on 
special dales to foster this feeling of kinship and family pnde, others 
inslitiite a common fund, out of which are paid the studies of promising young 
people, or material help given to those who may fall on bad days 

On the other hand, as every Swiss is buigew of a parish or commune, he 
also forms part of a specific community and is bound by certain lies, in principle 



at least, to a dctcnnincd locaht) In some cases, liis riplits os burgess o( ® 
commune result in matcnni advantages, np irl from any personal pndc sd 
membership may arouse in liim Some communes dislnbule among 
citizens firewood from the communal forests, or confer grazing rights on f 
common pasture lands Every commune is Icgall) bound to assist those of 
citizens who have become destitute 

This general conception of belonging to a clan, this inner need the 
l\avc of co-opctating m groups based on similanty of interests and the mciti<**T 
of a common birtli place, also explain why they arc so fond of forming 
joining associations of all kinds In the old days, the guilds, which used 
group members of the same trade, were flourishing organizations Seve*’^^ 
of them have survived to the present day, especiall) in Zurich, Basle and 
and have faithfully adhered to their historical names, banners, nchly decoral®'^ 
guild houses and centuries old traditions There are today innumerable cantoi^^^ 
and intercantonal societies and associations — uniting those who have comm^” 
professional, cultural or economic interests — each with their committees, annd®^ 
general meetmga, news-sheets or periodicals, and insignia It is a standing jo^® 
that, if three Swiss meet in a desert, they are sure to form a club immediately 
and appoint each other president, secretary and treasurer 

And so, in this country where the individual is considered as the essent*®^ 
unit of the community, and where, on the other hand, the hetereogeiieo^® 
character of the Stale lays it open to the most diverse influences, a consta"^ 
counter pressure is at work to incorporate the indmdu'il in the State and 
him to his fellow countrymen Natural contrasts of type and character a*^ 
neutralized by personal contacts and the methodical grouping of similar per#® 
nalities, tastes and interests Links are estabbshed across the many inland 
frontiers, both visible and invisible, and intellectual exchanges abound Th® 
vital stream of this good fellowship springs, not from kindred race, but fro"' 
a deliberate, rational friendliness of feeling 


It IS therefore evident that the Confederate people of Switzerland a*® 
conscious of possessing a common heritage, both moral and material Th^X 
know that it is not necessarily tlieirs for all time the past has bestowed 
upon them, but (he future may deprive them of it Tbeir lientagc is exposed 
to danger from mlhout, for Switzerland is a small nation wedged in bctwe^‘* 
great powers, it is also exposed to danger from within, for Switzerland is 
composite State Bach citizen must personally resist all tendency to rehgiol^® 
fanaticism, all excess in racial or political passions which might set him again®^ 
those of his compatriots who speak a different language, profess a reIigio‘> 
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In pom. of fork Uie r,..«n show, ^mnle , 

chosen and rema.n. attached to ,„.v rewire, .hr ’ 

disown, them, too, wimetimek even tho gl ,„a a„. when tl 

n.e Federal Counetltsumvetsally '«P'"V.,pon. •!■»' 'Z 

show, dertston of method It for .11 th.., •• 

apamst the Exerut.i e, hut the la.wr „f power .ml lengthy 

iv>ponMbility doe« nol cxwl ^ reg>n»e 

r.L of offL arc cbaraclen-nc feature* 



iiEArmch,. wnii m.RO and unsui.A. ly Fmsii,. 


*1 


JOHANN IIHNUtCH ^U^-SSII (lUJlBSS) 

Joliann H«inrich second child of n fainil)' of richtcen come of o 
long line of ani«i<( and crafi<men Hi* father himaelf wa» a painter 
and wriier and from an early ape Johann Heinrich ahared hia father a 
Irtetary |>ur»«rt^ aUhouph he was dceimed for the Church ieapile h»* 
very marked arlisiic talent However new horizons oldened before hm 
under the influence of Lavater Solomon Geaaiier and especially of the 
famous J J DoJmer In co authorship with lAvater Johan Friedrich 
lublisheil a virulent attack against a lowerful mapisirate of Zurich 
and as result was obliged to flee from hia native town by the same 
circumstance he renounced his iheolopieal studies and determined 
to devote his career to painting His travels took him to Vienna to 
Derlin The Entdi h Ambaisador at Prague recommended him to 
his friends at home and Johann Heinrich had no difficulty m obtaining 
a tutors post in a wealthy London family It was there that he met 
Reynolds who trew fond of the young men and encouraged him to 
VIS t Italy The art of Michael Angelo was a revelation to l-uevsli 
who found therein a guide to his taste for the excessive fifteen 
years later in 1778 Johann He nrich relumed to Zurich where his 
fame had preceded him and he was commissioned to execute a mural 
painting depicting the ■‘Oath of the Three Swiss” in the hall of the 
Zurich Creel Council Powerfully imaginative endowed with a literary 
(.enius which found its lest expression in pa nting it was due to his 
invincible ardour that Fuessli escaped the dangers of academic style 
Ilia literary talent inc] ned him to seek his subjects in the works of 
Hesiod Homer Pope Milton and Shakespeare In his art the theatre 
played the same role as Nature was beginning to play in that of his 
contemporaries He married an Englishwoman in 1788 and, as his 
career progressed became a teacher oi painting and Reynold's successor 
at the Academy His world is a land of faery tumultuous super 
natural filled with sombre visions satanic shapes women of hallu 
onaung beauty l«ng forgotten in his native Sw tzerland Fuessli s 
art was rediscovered by his compatriots in 19tl when thanks to the 
efforts of Professor Paul Canz and Dr Warimaii an exhibition of 
his works re nstate I him m the annals of Swiss paint ng us (he 
exceptional artist he was 





Among these principles, there is foreigner soinetinies finils 

bwisa at least, is hevond all ,,nt neutrality 

.httieiiU to explain ■'>' "'/'r beginning of the \Mth century. 

It mil he rememhereil that, at th gi „,„,onal conquest and to 
bwitrerland decided to abandon >'■' „er. It seenu almost a. 

refrain from interfering in the q-™'* ..hen great ponern «ere 

though the Confederates of nnderstood that a small Stale 

lo coiuend for llie hegemonv o « P Btmpple ..if 

would have no altemati.e but to with ' j by the country . lari, o 

Such an attitude of reserve, "'■» '» ..rape the horror, of e 

nitenial eohesiou at the time, ..aha m IMS. wh.rh " 

Thirty Year. War The JlTJltrlaud . -eressiou from the Holy 

RomL Empire and sanctioned '>« and a haK; ’ j;’ 

Imhf'Zn-ol'^rore.u of March =0,1. ^"itT 

Aeeording to the te^s “f, ^ Id uneondit.ou.l -"P"'-""' 
uiiunimouil) announced tU ^ Btalemeni o ^ 

l.<id. perpetual "'“‘"’‘'j' „„ thrust upon but areepleil a. 

of “guarantee P«cuir Y . country* *o ^ ^o^t^er, tlie 

upon Belgium, m order ngW « ^^f^Jl^iUerUnd. togell.er 

iKinig the •’‘P""'” '..” „,„,„hty and „,e real mterest of 

Congrew added that foreign ii»nuenre 

with he_r tudependeuee o ...^piired -the 

"Ze eeutury ^ 

guaranlren •tipulate ‘’jj.-or In 1920. the Cmtiirll 

ranlcM vrhicli ,|and*«’n‘f^ i ,i,^ -unilur p.>*ition" of 

And, -^;rou.-p>.r..>r -ir;;: nmu 

of Il.e Uague of ^ ..„,r d.K^n.fnl further .late, 

thi* country "mn* ‘’*“"„,,ni*tton»l U* '1^, -j„ ,i„. inlrrr«t* of 

citly incon’Of*!*'** " ^ protrahty »* I*** |,rl!irrn-»il pWged 

.1,.; Switserlaud. rr'l-"* ^broK, o.t ‘ 

peace- In W s.,„rtl.od. 

themselve. to , .«> P-«^’ I, 1. foru.uI..rd lo 

Till, status 1. eleariJ P,„,| i y 

1. not oreasmusl or .rm.-r.-y. 





.he ms Co„,mu..on and an..e. « 

moreover, xl is elearl; .he eounlr,’* >»* P" ^ .„h.h..anu canno. en.er 

1. .. ,„..e e,-.d.n. .ha. a S.a.e ot 4 ^ n->h „ 

into military conflict nlth the geeal po»c ^„„ld „ot 

Swiuerland Here to form an „f acuon On the other hand, 

he ueated a, an equal, hn. Hould lo-e her J1 other nauoni 

thia little conntr, Hoahe, to entertmu fnendl, « Conte 

Swi- nentrahtv also onginatea from „f „„al »d 

deration la compoaed of lanon. ethnical c ' 

cnltnral afrirntj widi nelghhonnng «.«»•" „,,h. he -neh => <» 

to aide with oL of theae, die f sL.rerland 

endanger the Federal union ,,’^..,c afrunf'- 

h) an^ one of her neighbours racial « „ a„,ed front 

dL.el> nentrahred and the nation nonW P^ j^^arland . foreign pohe„ 
aggressor ^eutralHy, the basic p «istcnce, 

• therefore al«o a principle of ^ndiMon to Europe’ . 

But It nentrahty, an ,eaa -.0 the lo.creat of Eorop 

u adinnlageous 10 ihia .hia be ’ E„„pe, 

as stated in the Treaty of 18 ...yated a* ** , w,.), n«elf here, 

Firally, been. Snaued-h ^ -he 

holds a major atratepcal P'’*'"'’ , Any gt**' P"”" e,,,,, for the 

.1 vonld directly m.o.ce the ‘j E-oP' “ Tt ^ny "ne f«.t 

Gotthard should meoare the ^ne the de^ipns of .ny 

world that this natural fortrei^ Europe Firslh, 

power , double obligation ,j,a full and 

S"'.“'l“‘' h” »ha«lnie '»“'■> " °„„.mly prepared >0 

to practise neutrality -..ons, secondly, to Swilterland considers 

„„re«ir.ed .mat of other "^^Jg-eHUir -he--"''' .he ha. no. 

defend her nen.r.li.v "gn^'J^'toold ven-i'e to .ogge.I 
these dot.es as sacred, «n no „a„traht% •« •" 

eourely tolf.Iled .hem ^ j„ no. eon.mc 

But there is , .part m <he enone oeulrahli i* 

waj to remain shelte .l,e enmm neutralit)" 

con.rar,, .he, heheie that > .„d the, Icn" u „ .„d 

no. a nlgauie, bn. a P-^ Pjj ,tr. lo mS 

The, prosed .hat .> .hmoghei" II 1 ^ .offenop .0 .heir 

agam donog the h"°” „pl,e.>als nhith Jeioted l.enell 10 

Donog.he«i.HOg^,P„ ..dam .»d „or.e, .he 

tram, Switzerland. *?* .^^kinfs. ih* '^icf 

Mieral humanitanan 

Rrd Cross 











Cn pe^^eo. 

„ .ry.„g .o pr=c.ca, f”"” >■> f ^.de .h. 

of tlie United NaUons orgamration will - 

great effort to cooperate, on vr^di of 1919, the 

Let ns first recall a precedent nresene her o't^n particular 

league of ^atlon3 admitted that Svnizerland migh p effect, 

status, judged compatible vnlh the Leases c^itierland collaborated 

throughout the League’s ° ^ Lea^c i^as s«ept a>»ai in the 

closelj in all lU undertakings An^l, neutrahtj it had pre- 

storm of isar, this country »kas sU intcrnauonal plane, 

sened intact — to help and sene roan c,..^i^Tland considers that the 

Today, refordmg >»'' shrho'’p« to jom tho UM)-lko Fodorf 

Bitnation has remained iinchang - several times — but she refuses 

Gmemment has expressed this j-mt-ni of her nauonal equilibnum 

to pve np a pnnaplo which u the uilcniauonally S-oUerlaod 

and whieh obo aUow. her to pla> « "-f' ^ ^ conromily with her 

behevea that her policy, barked by ® ^ of rivilirouon itself 

own mtenwu, as it is oUo wilh the hif " ,tc ume comes for her 

As a pracucal proof of her wr to Swiuerlard is alirady parti 

to apply for admittance to the tm ons for eramplr, tbr Inter 

mpa^B in the activities of loteroation.l o^nmat. ,„j 

national Labour OfFiem the welcomed the nom.n.t.oo of 

UAESCO And, lastly, <=witrerland hm 
Gmiev. a. the roat of the Europen. OtFice 










SAINT KUGWS. AT ll'ORK AS A COl.DSMITII. hy Ntcola, Mamivl 


frirut Call>n^ 


NICOUS MANUEL (148HS30) 

In 14&I Marearet. daughter of Chancellor Nicolas Frlckharl of Berne 
gaw birtli lo an iHegiiimate son whom she chrislened Nicolas Manuel 
and left to the care of her father on her marriage to Bailiff Jean 
was given the surname of “Deutsch" and U »f 
mis^ that hia father was a young German apothecary then estab1isf><“ 
in Uerne However that may be. the little bo> early showed si|nj 
of marked artistic talent and it is thought that he was epprenuced 
I ..?- .u works, “T^he Birth of the Virgin", "Ss'" 

. the Grandson Alur Screen and the surprisingly beautiful 
^mptation of St Anthony” express his ts yet unadulterated Cathehe 
Manuel married the lovely Katherine Frisehing 
wAm' sT**!*** \ t* inspired him to paint that splendid type of **eo 
onmhood which appears again and again in his work In I5U, 
l^e became a member of the Great Council of Berne and from lh»i 
mr on IS mentioned as “the Painter" Jn all official documents Ih* 
duration as a creator of stained glass windows was established and 
he was commiMioned to execute a life-sue "Danse Macabre" on in* 
wan ot the Dominican ceroetry Signs that his Catholic faith was 
wavering are apparent in his “Salomon sacrificing to the idols . 
a mural painting commissioned by a wealthy hurgner of Berne 
Kenaissanw inspirauon appears in his fine tempera paintings “Pjra 
mus and Thisbe and “Lucrelia" (1517), now in the Basle Museum 
and the two wood engravings known as the “Wise und Foolish 
Virgins It was at this time also that he felt more and more drawn 
1 of Zwingli the Reformer, that he composed hu 

Mtmcal farew m which he attacked the Papacy Acting on the advice 
®s « soldier m the Swiss troops serving «h« 
French king Under Uutrec. he was present at the taking of 
N.el.1 ^ !.**"■’ defeat at U Bicoque Thu- 

Manuel had occasion lo witness the horrors of war But to 
N «nn»‘ become a follower of Zwingh 

■s Itaii ff ^ This he did when, succeeding his father in la 

he akl H ® nominated lo the Small Council of Berno. 

^^ndoned the brush m favour of the pen and exi-ended h.s 
Jn support of the Reformation Ute m April 1530 the Great 
wlVl^r ?!. r» “"ering the words he had inscribed on O'f 

ta ' 




Science, Art and Letters 


T Switierlanil merely as a county 

It ts certainly too facile a view to consider ^ country nhicli, 

fa\oured by nature, an original examp ® ° . mdustnaliMil To this must 

despite difficalt conditions lias acliiesed a liipli standard 

also be added Uie fact that, as a nation, the s ^ resources, 

of intellectual and artistic culture an * *** tl,^ nrogress of civilisation 

they have contnhuted in no small measure to th p ^ E „„„^„.tcnt. and 

Education IS highly developed m ~ ,,branes are 

the population as a whole reads a grea trace their onpms to the i 

Some, like that of St Gallen, for ,|,e “Helvetic" pubhealioos. 

Age, The National Lihraiy a. Berne e»nm« „ Public 

that to say, .11 work, of the country Tlie Wk and 

Libraries free of charge and see, m some seeloded »o„l^ 

publuhmg trades arc flourishing towns, men and women o 

r::t::e:':a^::ir-^'- •» ri "1^ ,n 

On the other hand p„e«se. 

thete .et.v.t.es to ehemtstry ..oipped and 

Imtitute of Technology are 9^95 ft above level. 

TI.c Jungfraujoch Observatory, s* ua 

national institution ,^,«,tific rc-e.rch is ea ^ 

It goes vfilhom sayinp Swiixerland ha» F*' ,na Brr- 

disinterested aims For centun n,*lltrnisuev f.inoui 

of universal repute Basle CamloBe and e pnie-Vmners 

oooilh, Geneva of her Etstes- Se.rr.l Nuh"' 

Agauiis made his ea^r nationshly es|wei.lly elhoo 

of recent years have been jncludes many j rnUrged In 

The oalioo-s eulmral e.u.pme- „ ^^em .mluleCire, 

graphical and fine art - rsamp |f_n,-,n,. Tlie NslJonsl 

Lem years. The Bs.le eoHeChm of „,r k.od 

psnteulsrly famous for „ willi tin- B”" w.useelsnd, known lo 

Mowom 10 /.inch Uar. 

Moreover, there are . j . rves «wiUerlsnd may not 

eonnoeweoia all user ihe or arehllees 

\ie«ed through an arc’ 








A ffer nevertheless, interesting 

be able to compete with France or Italy* ut oes .j,gr jn the course of 

examples of the styles which have succee e .-jnains as at Avenches, 

European history There are, for inrtance, o Coire, feuilal 

magnificent treasnrea of the late Midtllc B®* ® halls, St Uraanne and the 
dungeons, churches, patncian mansions an Lausanne’s Cathedral is 

Cathedral of Basle are fine specimens of «o ha, left fewer 

a beautiful example of Burgundian Gothic France, has given ns 

traces, but the XVIIIth century, under the ■"'* „! ,he architect, 

the heritage of charming “chateaux” and town buildings were 

who desired a few of the most beautifu R"”’” “ Fontana, Mademo, 

natives of the Tiemo and, therefore, of Swi» 

Rorromim, and others «,ous showing hues and vo umes 

Modem Swiss architecture « Le Corbusier, for example, 

charactensUc of our umes The wi 

has earned a worldwide reputation p,t„cian and non 

Apart from the country or town .rchitec.ur.l style. The 

famthes, Sw.taerl.nd can boast jsep root, .» "f 

Bernese farmstead, tor instance, »i reflected also m 1 « P j 

tnmd and p.tot.d facade Rust.c «•«. .« h.ndwoven clmli. ami 

art. and crafts, bold and original in d^^ loo, 

wood carvmgs The verve of PnP" Swiss, m the plays • 

festivals and pageant^ •» ' ,h„ or lhal great yevey 

theatrical productions, conimcnm^^ attract* visitors 

exalting agr.enltural pursutu W.e ^ „„„yy and 

on the Lake of Cwmeva, is he oo „.c„t,on of 

from all over the world enooiel w once 

Gold and silver plate, sla Peiitot immediate > P from this 

•he laller, .he name ef .he f.m- -“rm — - ■■•f 

gave nse to most flounshi g Hplbem an . crossed by 

small mountain land work P”e«' fresco psmterl The 

Graf, Nicolas Manuel ( portrai . Q^aff and, cspccialK. 

gnm realism), Tobias ^ two gresl srlists j,, England, where lie 

XVmih century is Zurich made lus c mm.mled 

Liotard, the Genevan j poyaf Aea' e riod wilnessed the rise 

h^ame a prominen. m^lmicsm T'-.J- „nr,,-exeeu.ed 

LTrrg^-fmelumd "how work sre lod.v much mogh. 

by Abeth and Fteodenberg. Pr.d,er of Genes, \el.. horn 

.tier by eollec.orw , ,,,y •«'P'°''’y^„r„ S-.lmrl.od, .he gre.l 

The MXth ‘Lnsm. • n*”’' ° 

in .he Ticmo. and MeJ"'’* 





p™,len, Leopold Robert who “^"“rD.dat and de Meuroo, 

duciple ot the Fontamebleai. School » >■» Boch-er (very 

Alpine Aienery came into its oien as a 6U je BocLbn (the painter of 

modem tilth his fine tense of colour taloe.). Ferdinand 

mythological ecenesl. Feint Vallotton <» ■”"* ,jx,b ^„,„ry Switzerland 
H^dler la man of geniu,)-the« am names XLX. 

has gtten to the world’s arti.UC birthright ,,iat of an 

t tlie field of literature, the '-■P”* ”td„p.ed laud-Calnn, whose 
Illustrious foreigner, for whom Geneta ^„„g„i,ge and h.erature 

"Institution Chretienne” is a monument o be forgotten 

Nor must Callin’, mnuence on the Engh h P ^ g^^^erland proved realh 
It was in and after the NVIHlh SehocI, with lU lea e^ 

productive in Uie domam of letter, me Z '; " ..m 

Ldiner and Breitinger, gave die ■■"■‘'•“fllnee of s.enle Z 

stressing its origin, and ’’''d' H^l'l.rU.e pimt, 

Gesmer’. “Idylls’’, the wor E„mpe ^1'^'’ j' j“,u, f.Uierland 

naturalist Lavater were read * bistonan, « „„e of the 

sang of the Alps, and Jean Jean J.cqn'» In man, 

In the same I’l""'*’ ' j' „„e, profoundly ■""”'”''pe„e„,„p him came 
preate^l name* m French 1 J n,(,dem ^ ,,^uent partiMi*' 

respects he proved to be a p o-niamm Constant, beatitiw 

the famoua Madame de Stae an France a* ‘■cJnnne" 

and theomt, of the liberal f have IryT c a» u 

of Gennau hterature and two of t^e , Chat a ^ 

mid “Adolphe- Under their pa^»“f^ .1 which the 

on the ehores of Lahe Geneva, reniune* of larbnlence, 

of Europe found inspiraUon S^uerland, after - 0 ,^, countr) 

It „ mdeed c.inou, to note that pea^^ Age m Europe 

appeared to the XlXlh ,i,e „ovcn.enl-B)ron. 

alao contributed most fjocked t^* '^^^onderfol natural aettm^ 

To the Swim mountains and a here « 

Shelley, LamarUne, Hugo— a attached to the native 

for their inspiration remained more c 7 French-speaking 

Later, S«i„ men uf Uf- ^ Sw.tror-"^^ ” Xtl. y-„p,rer, a delight 
roil and tradition. I" \ „ cntie and j ,„tro.peelioM and 

Alezandie Vine!, a P"f°“"|^,to.ro..r A-e'- a giea. lyr.eal 

fully whimsical writer „|w Tlten, m ^ B.mua. 

writer of .he "^°“t^ple '.wmb'-e fmd J'ee""" 

poeb exalung the rod -"^^.ng h-nz"'*” novel.... of German 

luEaslero Ger^-;-;;;:, Keller. 

poet of rustic life. 



literature; Conrad-Ferdinand Meyer, a charming storjMeller, Jacob Burckbardl 
the historian, who theorized on the problems of civilization ; Karl Spitteler, 
the poet and Nobel Prize-Winner. 

Nor can we include in this all too brief summary, tlie names of living 
Swiss writers, painters and scientists, who are carrying high the flame of art 
in the great pageant of mankind. 

The people of Switzerland read, but they also sing a great deal. All over 
the country, in the smallest village and hamlet, music is loved and practised, 
chiefly in the form of song. Village choirs achieve a high standard of musical 
efficiency and beauty. Music is taught also in the State schools and Conser- 
vatoires; concerts are frequented by an appreciative public. The operatic 
and musical comed> productions of Zurich and Basle rank among the best in 
Europe. Nor has Switzerland lacked composers of the first rank: Jaqucs- 
Dalcroze, the initiator of eurhythmies; Sutemieister, whose musical pIu)S 
are often produced abroad; Frank Martin and, especially, Arthur Honegger. 
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LORD HEATHFIELD, by J I Agasse 


Muacum of Ljt«ro« 
(ColtfnoJ K»H« r«oa*f"») 


JACQUES LAURENT ACASSE (1767 1W9) 

Great grandson of a Scotchman, Enenne Apaw of Aberdr**' 
Etienne Apasse nho receded the burghership of Cenert 
»n 1842, son of Philippe Apasse and Catherine nee Audeoud, JseflUW 
uureni of that name was brought up in a wealthy household *,j 
Chateau de Cresin near Genera A skilled rider from earliest chiW 
hood he was a connoisseur of hor«e8 and good horsemanwip 
His boyhMd fnends were Adam Topfcr, the future exquisite paint" 
of homMife in Saroie and Firmin Massot Apasse pursued his orti*tic 
Adam Top^r the future esqui'ite painter of homehfe m Saior 
studies m Pans under Dai id but was summoned back to Ccnc» 
by rte wial upheaial of the Rerolution which spelt financial di«a*t" 
torhiafaroily A wealthy Englishman charmed with Apasse s pamimp 
t his favourite dog bore the young artist away to London where 
his rhsnninp personality and indubilalle talent won him the fa'-ef 

flit a BwAgasse preferred the company of children humWe 

folk and animals. He loved to visit cattle markets, race cour«es, famou 
Mud faring menageries He had a profound knowledge of dops and 
. ^ and hu senMtne and yet exact rendering of ripplmp 
and shining coau also showed his understanding of nnimal p«Kh»l<’^ 
'vif 7** r ' •" painter His portraits of children also 

^Rhilul •« for iMtMce in “the Secret" His genre pslnungs weh t» 
Cart". -The Playing Field", have a deep and attractive 
l«.!rii bis horsemen nde-lhe down* aero" 

» j HeathfieliTs hunter daintily step* or the plain on which yn""* 
if^. ahghted-are wholly luminous bathing the crcaiore* 

t 7'" ■'“* animals, in vivid light Of all 

likened_*^n'r”*».** ** l^^bapv to Potter that Agasse may be I**" 

a®“* tnavter was of peasant extraction. 

!-i ‘■’t ’**• ruvticiiy, remain* still the 

d, perhaps, the roost poetic of Genevan painters. 




Smtzerland and the English-speaking Nations 


parent connection 

There eppeare to be bal b.Oe „ "hemLil m on all a.Je, 

between Switzerland, that little “h En.p.re, ibe preat aea poaer, 

by the Continent of Furope, an 1 c . powerful 

or Ibe United States of America, so great, „„„eetion8 do eaist betneen 

Neiertbeless, comparisons can be dra« . d 7 

s^iuerland on tbc one band, and BCmn „r ibcm 

Firstly, bbe Ibe EngIiah,speolcing races, ^^onal freedom, . 

which for them implies both ’"f J^rplit, and an imperatne need 

independence of tb.ir country and s.itrerland te.tif, to tbi. 

of^ilfpovemnient Tlic history and mstimt „.e Enplisb 

freedom loving spmt i« democra'**^ * ** ^-ntniive 

A..cbaie.e^n,Sw...cr..nd’s^tc^-;;^^^^ „r the P^tpTc” tdm 
.peakrnp naUons and it ts g, ,eiy bi consent of the 

govemtnenl and universal e (;ovemnient m immature 

permnal po-.r or le»d-'“P- . Federafon of 

nation Switzerland to the principles of 

commonwealth, administered a . ^be law Ibis wo c„|fr,ea The 
aid and tbc equably of all nicn of tbe.-U"^ - •« 

called the “Untied Cantons”, "« ■' 

mottn of the Confederation i ^ ye! other a beliieeii the lliree 

of .he two great AnglreSazon for peoerat....- be' 

the ha... of the relation, winch 

countnes • 

„ „bc.oo. matter. Iwt.ee.i the 
C much intercoHise o Reformation limes llie 
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tU Her of tHr "OncTB Bible” (ISM) whieli «•« widely read by Purilan* in EneUnif and Amerira 
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Independence , « ^ World m the XVIIth 

men d,e Pilgrim Fathers set out for 1^20 is imbued 
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Calvm'a Academy in Geneva Suodarly, the D Covenant for the 
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men President IFilson ««X-d by the remembrance of these 

m 1919, his decision was doubtle-s 
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raised, Swiss legislators adopt ^ ij,e ante (],e 
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In tlie XVth century, a Schamoctol, member of a Swim baronial faniilj 
waa kniplitcil at ibe Enpliab cotiri, a stained plass window at IhUcrfmpen 
displays his armonal beannps surrounded bj the emblem of the Enghsh 
Order of the Garter 

Almost three centuries later, the English were the first to discover the 
glorious beauties of Switzerland and to spread their fame In the Wlllih 
century, the Grand lour of youthful Ltiglish lords generally included siglit 
seeing in Switzerland, many young Fiighshincn of good family were sent here 
to complete their education A diary of Edward Gibbon, the historian, written 
during a stay in 1 uisanne in the winter of 1763 1764, rcieals that Eiighah 
tourists and students formed, already then, quite a large colony The post 
chaises have given place to trams and automohilcs, but English tourists still 
flock to tins country Mountaineeniig is a beloved sport, and the English have 
reason to be proud of great Alpinists like Mummery, Whymper and Coolidfre. 

The Swiss, on the other hand, have contributed to making English life and 
letters known on the Continent In tlie XVIIlth century, Bodmer, the illustnous 
poet of the Zurich School, was the first to translate the works of Shakespeare 
and Milton into German Beat de Muralt published his “Eettres sur les Anglais**, 
the first frank comparison drawn between the English constitution and the 
French oncten regime Jean Jacques Rousseau who — it must be remembered*^ 
was citizen of Geneva, gave the first impetus to the moiement dubbed “anglo 
mama* by contemporanes In 1795, Marc Auguste Pictet and Pictet de Roche 
mont founded the “Revue bntannique*’, whose object was primarily to make 
English letters and scientific works known m Europe, later, m the name of 
principles common to the Swiss and the Enghsli, this journal fiercely resisted 
the imperial despotism of Napoleon It is said that once, when asked whether 
he intended to go to Geneva, Bonaparte tartly replied **No, I don’t speak 
English’” 

Many generations of English poets, artists and intellectuals have visited 
and lived in Switzerland In the XVIltli century, Milton made a short stay 
m Geneva on his way to Italy, in the next century, Edward Gibbon settled m 
Lausanne and led a bappy life there, surrounded by manv Swiss friends and 
visited by the brothers Wedgewood and Uie Earl of Sheffield In the early 
XIXth century, Shelley and Byron spent several months on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, where the latter celebrated the Swiss hero Bonivard in the 
poem “The Prisoner of Chillon’ , and sang the beauty of the Bernese Oberland 
in “Manfred* Later in the century. Turner loved to paint Swiss landscapeA 
George Eliot and Matthew Arnold spent happy months in Geneva, while Dickeiw 
preferred Lausanne, and K L Stevenson Davos Ruskin’s sense of bcauU 
found full satisfaction in tins love!) land, lie was wont to call Geneva “my 
mother town’ Among American writers Longfellow, Fenimore Cooper and 
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GENERAL SUTER, by F. Ruchscr. 


MSHUO ftfSolMt* 


FRANK BUCHSER (1B28-1890) 


Born ih« son of a wealthy farmer, Frank Buchser was destined l>y 
his parents for the Church Hardly had he begun his iheologicoJ 
studies, however, when a chance meeting with the painter Di«Kl* 
aroused that passton for travel and art which was to rule hi* *>« 
Abandoning theology, young Buchser set oH lor Pans, where hr 
apprenticed himself for a time to a builder of organs In 184? he 
went to Florence where he decided lo become a painter On learning 
this, his mother who had until then founded all her hopes upon ini' 
son disavowed him Buchser then joined the Papal Guards and 
fought in one of Garibaldis campaigns. The vears 1848 to 1850 
*"7* •" Belgium, m Holland In 1853 he went to 

rngland later returning to SwiUerland, where he found only heart 
break In 1857 he set off for Spain and Morocco and, in 1861 
returned to England But, like Liotard, he was filled with wanderlust 
A gipsy among painters it was for America that he set sail m 18^ 
rhere he made the portraits of General Lee and General Suter. his 
compatriot founder of the farming colony of New Helvetia, near San 
Francisco The man Buchser has portrayed so vividly was one of the 
heroes of California s early history and unfortunately also a finsncul 
victim of the Gold Rush 

Always Inwted with paints and pencil, Buchser travelled widely 
the united States from Virginia to the Rockies and even as 
north as Lake Superior He returned to Swnrerland in 1871 «•"{ 
remained there for seven years In 1878 1884 and 1885 he revisited 
Italy, in 1883 and 1886 he travelled lo Corfou Albania and Greer*" 
In 1890 the year of his death, he returned to Sololhum to collaborate 
with Alfred van Muyden and Fticnne Duval in the founding of the 
Society of Painters and Sculptors and the obtaining of a Federal 
•ubsidy lo promote the fine arts in Switzerland 
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THE "MARGNA”, by Giovanni Gtaconirtit. 


GIOVANNI GIACOMETTI (1868 1W3) 

Born the of a baker at Stampa, a haniJel in the VoJ BreMslja 

.7'"A 'itT'h 'll. ‘7,h’r: 

of 18 he obtained hi» fathers consent to hi» pur«ulne his artistic 
studies at Munich There, at the School of InS.al Acl" he 
^rhefe*‘Balmer'"V. “'f‘'^‘’ RuitJancc of his friend 

wr..5.‘ '"^7h"",“7X 

Julian Studio where Boucuereau and Tonjr Robert FleuIV'^fiJidcd 
their studies and Giacometti s youthful admiration for RembrTndrUew 
more inten^ Ciacometii returned at last to Stampa hut. despite^the 
poverty under which he laboured, soon set off again this time for 
Rom. 111. h..lth ■mp.ir.d l.j urJ.r nouri.hnir.i, ov.r'worl. .nd poor 
lodeine.. Ciaciim.iti reiurncd ...in lo SwUMd.nd. where hi. life w.e 
lithiewed li, . fnendiliip wiih Segantini who h.d e.i.hli.hed himself 
in Ihe Criwiiw. .1 M.Io,. hrom ih.l i.nie on. Ci.comelii found the 
road he was railed upon to travel To a friend he wrote m 1917 
“You will note how persistently I have sought to capture light ifi 
my work, and 1 am quite sure that, for the painter, all esisis only 
by light for my part, colour has I>een an expression of light raiher 
than a decorative motif I also believe that all reality must exist 
within ourselves liefore U can live in our works. It U iriiixiasihle 
lo paint the sun if it is not in the eyes or. if you prefer. In the 
soul" AecompanyinR a copy of "Die Rhrinlande" in whirb an article 
on Ciseometlis work had been published together with reprrxluriions 
of several of his paintings, these lines reveal the secret of hli art 
and make us understand why his ranvases are ixiih alliartite and 
prvfvundly moving 





SOME FACTS ABOUT SIFITZERLAND 


Phyticat Area IS^2 «q miles. Situated m the centre oC Europe has no sea board. Temiorr 
includes central ma-is of ifie Alps Ontral Plateau (30®, >, Jura Mountains (10*/«1 

Altitudes Tary from 663 fu (Lake Mapporel to 1S.217 fu (Monte Ro«a) The most populous 
region, the Ontral Plateau which extends between the Jura and the Alps has an arerage 
eteialion of 1300 ft. fhe Swiss Alps are the main watershed o( Europe the Rivers Rhine 
Rhone, TTcino (tributary of the Pol and ton nse in the region of the Sl Gotthard. 

Climate and Ve^etahoa: vary according to altitude. Olives, maize, evergreens flourish ui the 
Ttcino. Oediduous forests, vines, cornfields ecarrely extend above 2300 ft 22,6'» of the 
total (emmry is unproductive. 

Population (End IIUS) 4,610300. Density of popuiatioo, 291 per sq mi1& 

Language > German is spoken by 723*/* of population, Ereoch by 20,7%, Italian by 53%, 
Romansh (in the Gnsons) by other languages by 04*f 


Religion Protestants S73**, Catboliea 4l,l*a. Jews 03*»> other denominations, 03*/» 

ChiefTowni (End 19(7) Zurich 376600, Rasle 177300 Geneva 145300. Berne (Federal 
Capital) 139 600 Lausanne 102300. St. GaD 66,000. Wlnteithur 64300. Lucerne 59300 
Riel (Bienne) 46.700, Chanx<{e-Fonds 32300, Fnbourg 29300, Neochatel 57,200 

GorepnmeRi Federal Republic of 22 (Unions. NeotraJiJy rceogwoed by the Powers in 1815 
and 1920 Democratic regiine based on aniversal vulfrage with propomona) rrpresrnution 
Bieameral legislative power, the Federal Assembly, c«n*i<ling of National Council and 
States Council Executive Federal Council, compoe^ of 7 members. Rights of Referendum 
and Initiative. Each Canton has its own Cowrnnent (State Council) and Parliament 
(Great Council), capital town and practically full control of us own internal affain. Organi 
sation of the F^er^ army u ba«ed on the nulitu synem 

EdueaUen. 7 Universities Berne. Basle, ZurKb (Cernian-«peaking) Fnboutg (bilingual, Freocfi- 
German), Genera, Laiuanne, Neuchaiel (French-TwaJEiog) Federal Institute for Technology, 
Zurich. School of Eogtitecnog. Liusonne School of Conunercia) Science, St. CelL Many 
traioine schools for speeialiaed trades aod professions. Numerous day and boarding schools 
in all parts of the country 


Switzerland sunds at the cross-road of great continenul route*. A/poie roods 
Great St. Bernard (8,110 ft.) Simplon (6.600 ft.). St. Conhavd (6390 ft.) 
Raaira« 80*» electnried runcefi Simplon. Sc (Gotthard. Isrischberg etc dirvuys 
Inlernalional and inter-conunenial airports Geneva (Cointnn), Zurwh (Eloien) 


e* s-.werland unified her curreoey in 1850, adopimg rbe franc as her monetary umt. 

Curley ejcbangc was 9/31 grammes or 2903226 miH/prammes or fine gold. By the 

^ ^ !i. r«,ereencT Act of 27lh September 1936 a flexible parity of 190 to 215 milligraDimes 
H... n-Jw ■« • >1” I"" It 30-. .n .h; ...n*. 

and coi^tjuendy lowered the miot V** exchange to 2032258 milligrammes of Hne gold. 

Srs i;? 7 -. »•.- 

. . j. iMweaBy sJlha. late*, embroideries nbbona. millioery 

‘^J'a^lrtcicjl produets. preewmn tools, ehemwal* (especially dyes, plurma 
braids), watches and boro . « pniduets (turbines engines), machinery, loodxtulfv 

®eui.eals. perfumes) eb^te) 

Icondeaved and dietetic mdks chee»e 

4 998391901 f-sports Sw frs. 3,43)316,360 Overplus 
ol *^*^**^19^) Imports ^ loeaf e ap o r lv raw mateml* 33*v mjnu/artered 


^ i*nporu aSA* . Proportion 

»^laeu nijB., foodMufls 4,T«*. 




SOME BOOKS IN ENGLISH ABOUT SWITZERLAND 


0E BEER, G R , Alps anti Wen Paees //on» 
foreotten diaries ol travellers and toansis 
m Swmetland With ill IV, 256 p 8? Lon 
don, Arnold, 1932 

OE BEER, G R, F R S Travellers iii SwU 
rcrJsnd, XVIJ, 58i p Ox/ord Unuersil) 
Press. 1949 Price 25/— 

BRAGDON, Lillian The Land of William Tell 
With ill IV, IV, 103 p New York. Stokes 
1938 

BROOKS, Robert Clarkson, Ovic Traininc in 
Switzerland A study of democratic life XXI(. 
436 p 8*. University of Chieaito Press, 1930 
BROOKS, Robert Qarkson, Covernmeni and Po- 
litics ol Switzerland With plates. YVl, 
430 p 8* New York. World Book Co.. 1918 
(Government (faridbooka, ed by O P 
Barrows.) 


BRYCE, James, Slodem Bemoeraeits. By i’ B 
In 2 ToU XXVI. S67 and XII. 757 p 8* 
London, Macmillan & Oi., 1921 


COOUDCE, W A, B- Alpine Studies., 1912. 
Lonamans, Graen & Co., New York and 
London 307 p 8* 

COOLIDGE. W A B . The Alp* «n Nature and 
Hi«tefy With ill XX, 4« p 8* London. 
Methuen & Co^ 1^8 


DIRECTORY of Swiss Manufacturers and Pro- 
ducers Published by the Swiss Office for 
the Development of Trade. Zuneh 


TIFK HarmUon, The most civilized people in 
Europe , How the Swiss do it. London, Aden 
& Unwin. 1949 102 p 8* Sh 3/6 
GRUENINCEN. John Paul von. The Swiss in the 
United States. A eompilation prepared for ih» 
Swiss-American Hitl. Soc With maps and 



American nisi 3oc , neiu iruniicaiioi 
the Swiss American Hist. Soc VoL 2.) 


HARPHAM. W, Economie and Commercial 
Conditions in Switzerland, Alarch 1919 De- 

g artment of Overseas Trade His MayestYa 
tationery Office, London 


• 8* Price Fr 3 JO 


JACQUELIN. Dorothy Cram Swiss American 
Economie Relations. These des sciences noln 
de Oneve XIV, 29S p 8* "Journal de 
Ceneve". Geneva, 1939 

JOACHIM, Sister M Ann, The Constitutions of 
the Umied State* of America and Switzer 
land hUtorictlly anatywd and compared 
Oiss. phil, Friboura. VHI 180 p 8' >u 
boure. Society of Su Paul, 1936 
LAETT, Arnold, Swi^s Contributions to English 
Intellectual Life A Lecture delivered to the 
Royal SocielT of Arts, published in a aoecitf 
number of the "Ailaniu", Zorirh, 194& 


LUNN, Arnold, Switzerland and the English, 
1944 Eyre & Spottiswood, London 258 p 8‘ 
IV- 

MARTIN, William, A History ol Switzerland An 
Essay on the Formation of a Confederation 
of Stales Transt by Grace W Booth IV, 
334 p B" London, Grant Richards. 1931 
OECHSLI, Wilhelm, History of Switzerland 1499 
1914 Translated by Eifen and Cedar Paul 
Cambridge University Press ($ 6J0) Pawys 
Llewelyn, Swiss Essays John Lane 1947 
Prominent Americans of Swiss Ongin, A com 
pdatiOD prepared by the Swiss Amencan 
Histoneal Society, IX, 266 p James T Vdiite 
d Co, New York, 1932. 

BAPPAKD. William E , The Government of 
Switzerland With 1 map. IV IV, X. 164 p B* 
Van Nosirand Ir Co.^ Nw York, 1936 
RAPPARD. William E-, The Ctiaia o! Democracj 
Xill 288 p 8* Chieago University Press, 
1938 


RAPPARD, William E„ Collective Security in 
Swiss Expenence (1291 1948) Allen i 
Unwin London 150 p 8*. 1^ 


ROUGEMONT, Denis de and (Tharlotle Murei, 
The Heart of Europe, 274 p 6* Duel Sloan 
and Pea«e New York 


5AUSER HALL. Georges. The Political Inautu 
lions of Switzerland 1946. published by Swiss 
National Touriii Office, Zurich 208 p Price 
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SCHWABIK, Aurel, Switzerland in real life With 
153 Lriea photographs (English version by 
R A Langford ) 112 p B* Zurich and 
Leipzig Orell Fu«sli, 1938 (Sw Fr 4 80 ) 


SOLOVEYTCHIK, George, “Switzerland" Oxford 
University Pre^ “The World Today" 


SWITZERLAND and her Industries. Pubi by the 
Swiss Office for the Development of Trade 
Zurich and Lausanne Rith maps and phoiir- 
graphics. 112 p 8* Lausanne, 1948 


TRIPP Myron Luehrs, The Swiss and Uniied 
Slates Federal Constiiulional System A 
comparative Study Thesis pfnf Zurich 
247 p. 8* Pans, Librairie sociale et econo- 
mique, 1940 
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version with voeabuUnrs and notes. Oxford 
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